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Succeeds in unknown fate. 


And in cur rare mcments of perfect happiness, it is 
nataraL like Othello, to wish for death, since we 
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THE IMPULSE TO POWER 

While animals are content with existence and 
reproduction, men desire also to expand, and their 
desires in this respect are limited only by what 
imagination suggests as possible. Ever>^ man would 
like to be God, if it were possible ; some few find it 
difficult to admit the impossibility. These are the men 
framed after the model of Milton’s Satan, combining, 
like him, nobility with impiety. By “impiety’’ I 
mean something not dependent upon theological 
beliefs: I mean refusal to admit the limitations of 
indhidual human power. This Titanic combination 
of nobility with impiety is most notable in the great 
conquerors, but some element of it is to be found in 
all men. It is this that makes social co-operation 
difficult, for each of us would like to conceive of it 
after the pattern of the co-operation between God 
and His worshippers, with ourself in the place of 
God. Hence competition, the need of compromise 
and government, the impulse to rebellion, with 
instability and periodic \iolence. And hence the need 
of morality to restrain anarchic self-assertion. 

Of the infinite desires of man, the chief are the 
desires for power and glory. These are not identical, 
though closely allied : the Prime Minister has more 
power than glory, the King has more glory than 
power. As a rule, however, the easiest way to obtain 
glory is to obtain power; this is especially the case 
as regards the men who are active in relation to 
public events.The desire for glory, therefore, prompts, 
in the main, the same actions as are prompted by 
the desire for power, and the two motives may, for 
most practical purposes, be regarded as one. 
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'Id Masters selected by experts, are sought for 
of power or glorv% not as affording com- 
ble places in which to sit. When a moderate 
X of comfort is assured, both individuals and 
nunities will pursue powxr rather than wealth : 
may seek wealth as a means to power, or they 
forgo an increase of wealth in order to secure an 
ase of power, but in the former case as in the 
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THE IMPULSE TO POWER :5 

'•^4 

authority, influence on opinion. No one of these can ' 
be regarded as subordinate to any other, and there 
is no one form from which the others are derivative. 
The attempt to treat one form of power, say wealth, 
in isolation, can only be partially successful, just as 
the study of one form of energy will be defective at 
certain points, unless other forms are taken into 
account. Wealth may result from military power or 
from influence over opinion, just as either of these 
may result from wealth. The laws of social dynamics 
are law^s which can only be stated in terms of power, 
not in terms of this or that form of power. In former 
times, military power was isolated, with the con- 
sequence that \ictory or defeat appeared to depend 
upon the accidental qualities of commanders. In 
our day, it is common to treat economic power as 
the source from which all other kinds are derived; 
this, I shall contend, is just as great an error as that 
of the purely military historians whom it has caused 
to seem out of date. Again, there are those who 
regard propaganda as the fundamental form of 
power. This is by no means a new opinion; it is 
embodied in such traditional sayings as magna est 
veritas ei prevalebit and “the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.’’ It has about the same 
measure of truth and falsehood as the military view 
or the economic view. Propaganda, if it can create 
an almost unanimous opinion, can generate an irre- 
sistible power; but those who have military or 
economic control can, if they choose, use it for the 
purpose of propaganda. To revert to the analogy of 
physics: power, like energy, must be regarded as 
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sirti; ic a source of errors of great practical 
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There are manv wavs in wliich different societies 
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diner in reianon to power, iney aiiier, to begin witn, 
in the decree cf cower nossessed bv indmduals or 
erganizations ; it is obtious, for example, that, owing 
10 increase of organization, the State lias more power 
now than in former times. They differ, again, as 
rt cards the kind of organization that is most influential : 
a military despotism, a theocracy, a plutocracy, are 
verv’ dissimiiar n’pes. They differ, thirdly, through 
diversity in the ways of acquiring power : hereditary 
kingship produces one kind of eminent man, the 
qualities required of a great ecclesiastic produce 
another kind, democracy produces a third kind, and 
war a fourth. 
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nere no social institution, suen as anstocracy or 
hcreditaiy monarchy, exists to limit the number of 
men to whom power is possible, those who most 
desire power are, broadly speaking, those most likely 
to acquire it. It follows that, in a social system in 
which power is open to all, the posts which confer 
power will, as a rule, be occupied by men who differ 
irom the average in being exceptionally power- 
ioiiiig. Love ci power, though one of the strongest 
of humaii motives, is very unevenly distributed, and 
H lunited by vanous other motives, such as love of 
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THE IMPULSE TO POWER 

ease, love of pleasure, and sometimes love of approval. 
It is disguised, among the more timid, as an impulse 
of submission to leadership, which increases tlie scope 
of the power-impulses of bold men. Those whose love 
of power is not strong are unlikely to have much 
influence on the course of events. The men w'ho 
cause social changes are, as a rule, men who strongly 
desire to do so. Love of power, therefore, is a charac- 
teristic of the men w’ho are causally important. We 
should, of course, be mistaken if we regarded it as 
the sole human motive, but this mistake would not 
lead us so much astray as might be expected in the 
search for causal laws in social science, since love of 
power is the chief motive producing the changes 
which social science has to study. 

The laws of social dynamics are — so I shall contend 
— only capable of being stated in terms of power in 
its various forms. In order to discover these law^s, it 
is necessaiV' first to classiR^ the forms of power, and 
then to review various important historical examples 
of the ways in which organizations and indmduals 
have acquired control over men’s lives. 

I shall have, throughout, the twofold purpose of 
suggesting what I believe to be a more adequate 
analysis of social changes in general than that which 
has been taught by economists, and of making the 
present and the probable near future more intelligible 
than it can be to those whose imaginations are 
dominated by the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Those centuries were in many ways excep- 
tional, and we seem to be now returning, in a 
number of respects, to forms of life and thought 
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f!cctic;r-ecnn:r. is to be accounted a slave. But in 
fart, in evcr.^ genuinely cooperative enterprise^ the 
tC'lIcwcr is nsaxbolcaicailv no more a slave than 
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It is this that makes endurable the inequalities of 
power w^hich organization makes ineaitable, and 
which tend to increase rather than diminish as society 
mere organic. 

Inequality in the distribution of power has always 
existed in human communities, as far back as our 
knowaedge extends. This is due partly to external 
necessirva nanlv to causes which are to be found in 
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human nature. Most collective enterprises are only 
possible if thev are directed bv some governinsr 
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bedy. If a house is to be built, some one must decide 
on the plans; if trains are to run on a railway, the 
time-table cannot be left to the caprices of engine- 
drivers ; if a new road is to be constructed, some one 
must decide where it is to go. Even a democratically 
elected government is still a government, and there- 
fore, on , grounds that have nothing to do with 
ps^xhology, there must, if collective enterprises are 
to succeed, be some men who give orders and others 
who obey them. But the fact that this is possible, 
and still more the fact that the actual inequalities 
of pow'er exceed what is made necessary by technical 
causes, can only be explained in terms of individual 
psychology and physiolog\^ Some men’s characters 
lead them always to command, others always to 


rween these extremes lie the mass of 


average 


.unian beings, who like to command in some situa* 
ons, but in other prefer to be subject to a leader. 
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xAidler, in his book on Understanding Human Nature^ 
distinguishes a submissive type and an imperious 
1yp)e. ‘‘'The servile indnidual,” he says, *‘lives by 
the rules and laws of others, and this type seeks out 
a servile position almost compulsively.” On the other 
hand, he continues, the imperious type, which asks : 
“How can I be superior to every^one?” is found 
whenever a director is needed, and rises to the top in 
revolutions, Adler regards both types as undesirable, 
at any rate in their extreme forms, and he considers 
both as products of education. “The greatest dis- 
advantage of an authoritative education,” he says, 
“lies in the fact that it gives the child an ideal of 
power, and shows him the pleasures which are 
connected wdth the possession of power.” Authori- 
tative education, we may add, produces the slave 
type as well as the despotic type, since it leads to the 
feeling that the only possible relation between two 
human beings who co-operate is that in which one 
issues orders and the other obeys them. 

Love of powder, in various limited forms, is almost 
universal, but in its absolute form it is rare. A 
woman who enjoys power in the management of 
her house is likely to shrink from the sort of political 
power enjoyed by a Prime Minister; Abraham 
Lincoln, on the contrary, while not afraid to govern 
the United States, could not face civil war in the 
home. Perhaps Napoleon, if the Bellerophon had 
suffered shipwreck, would have tamely obeyed the 
orders of British officers as to escaping in boats. Men 
like power so long as they believe in their own 
competence to handle the business in question, but 
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:s.i as ccnunon as tlie impulse to command, 
fear. The most unruly gang of children 
1 will become completely amenable to 
f a competent adult in an alarming 
a as a fire; when the War came, the 
cade their peace with Lloyd George, 
ue is acute danger, the impulse of most 
seek out Authoiiu' and submit to it: 
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or 

Jesu, lover of my soulj 
Let me to thv bosom flv. 

m 4 * 

Wliile the gathering waters rolij 
Wliile the tempest still is high. 

In submission to the Di\ine Will there is a sense 
of ultimate safet\^5 which has led to religious abase- 
ment in many monarchs who could not submit to 
anv merely earthlv bein^. All submissiveness is rooted 
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in feaij whether the leader to whom we submit be 
human or di\ine. 

It has become a commonplace that aggressiveness 
also often has its roots in fear. I am inclined to think 
that this theory has been pushed too far. It is true 
of a certain kind of aggressiveness, for instance, that 
of D. H. LawTcnce. But I greatly doubt whether 
the men who become pirate chiefs are those who 
are filled with retrospective terror of their fathers, or 
w’hether Napoleon, at Austerlitz, really felt that he 
was getting even with Madame Mere. I know" nothing 
of the mother of Attila, but I rather suspect that 
she spoilt the little darling, W"ho subsequently found 
the world irritating because it sometimes resisted 
his wLims, The t>"pe of aggressiveness that is the 
outcome of timidity is not, I think, that which 
inspires great leaders; the great leaders, I should 
say, have an exceptional self-confidence which is 
not only on the surface, but penetrates deep into 
the subconscious. 

The self-confidence necessary to a leader may be 
caused in various ways. Historically, one of the 
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The sC’ldicr of fonimej or pirate chief, is a type of 
more importance in history than is thought by 
"sciendiic*' historians. Sometimes, like Napoleon, 
he succeeds in making Mmself the leader of bodies of 
i * Cl S JL tiji. a jL have purposes that are in part impersonal : 
the French revolutionary^ armies conceived of them- 

<r 

^■elvei as the liberators of Europe, and were so 
recarded in Italy as well as by many in Western 
Germany, but Napoleon himself never brought any 
more liberation than seemed useful for his own 
career. \ ei*}' often tiiere is no pretence of impersonal 
aims. *4Iexander may have set to work to hellenize 
me East, but it is doubtful whether Ms Macedonians 
were much interested in this aspect of Ms campaigns. 
Roman generals, during the last hundred years of 
the Republic, were mainly out for cash, and secured 
their soldier’s loyaiW by distributions of land and 
treasure. Cecil Rhodes professed a mystical belief 
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peaceable profession was open to them. When once 
the leader's authority is established, he may inspire 
fear in mutinous indi\dduais ; but until he is a leader, 
and is recognized as such by the majority, he is not in 
a position to inspire fear. To acquire the position 
of leader, he must excel in the qualities that confer 
authority: self-confidence, quick decision, and skill 
in deciding upon the right measures. Leadership is 
relative : Caesar could make Antony obey him, but 
no one else could. Most people feel that politics is 
difficult, and that they had better follow a leader — 
they feel this instinctively and unconsciously, as 
dogs do with their masters. If this were not the case, 
collective political action would scarcely be possible. 

Thus love of power, as a motive, is limited by 
timidity^ which also limits the desire for self-direction. 
Since power enables us to realize more of our desires 
than would otherwise be possible, and since it secures 
deference from others, it is natural to desire power 
except in so far as timidity interferes. This sort of 
timidity is lessened by the habit of responsibility, 
and accordingly responsibilities tend to increase the 
desire for power. Experience of cruelty and unfriend- 
liness may operate in either direction: with those 
who are easily frightened it produces the wish to 
escape observation, while bolder spirits are stimu- 
lated to seek positions in which they can inflict 
cruelties rather than suffer them. 

After anarchy, the natural first step is despotism, 
because this is facilitated by the instinctive mechan- 
isms of domination and submission; this has been 
illustrated in the family, in the State, and in business. 
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i\"c impulses are not brought into play. 
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It is almost necessary that all the parties concerned 
shcldd acknowledge a common loyalty to something 
i of them. In China, family businesses often 
eed because of Confucian loyalty to the family ; 
impersor.ai joint-stock companies are apt to 
pro’i^e un workable, because no one has any compelling 
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mc’t:\'e fcr honesrv’ towards the other shareholders. 
Wlicre there is government by deliberation, there 
must, for success, be a general respect for the law, 
cr fcr the nation, or for some principle which all 
parties respect. The SocieP^ of Friend, when any 
doubtful matter Inas to be decided, do not take a vote 


and abide by the majorit\u they discuss until they 
arrive at '‘the sense of the meeting,"’ which used 
to be regarded as prompted by the Holy Spirit. In 
their case we are concerned with an unusually 
homogeneous community, but without some degree 
of homogeneity government by discussion is un- 
workable. 


A sense of solidarity sufficient to make government 
by discussion possible can be generated without 
much difficulty in a family, such as the Fuggers or 
Rotfischilds, in a small religious bodv such as the 
Quakers, in a barbarous tribe, or in a nation at war 
or in danger of war. But outside pressure is all but 
ixidispcnsabic i the members of a group hang together 
for feax of hanging separately. A common peril is 
24 
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much the easiest way of producing homogeneity. 
This, however, affords no solution of the problem of 
power in the world as a whole. We wish to prevent 
the perils — e.g. war — which at present cause cohesion, 
but we do not wish to destroy social co-operation. 
This problem is difficult psychologically as well as 
politically, and if we may judge by analogy, it is 
likely to be solved, if at all, by an initial despot- 
ism of some one nation. Free co-operation among 
nations, accustomed as they are to the liberum veto, is 
as difficult as among the Polish aristocracy before the 
Partition. Extinction, in this case as in that, is likely 
to be thought preferable to common sense. Mankind 
need government, but in regions where anarchy 
has prevailed they will, at first, submit only to 
despotism. We must therefore seek first to secure 
government, even though despotic, and only when 
government has become habitual can we hope 
successfully to make it democratic. “Absolute powder 
is useful in building the organization. More slow, 
but equally sure, is the development of social pressure 
demanding that the power shall be used for the 
benefit of all concerned. This pressure, constant in 
ecclesiastical and political history, is already making 
its appearance in the economic field.’’^ 

I have spoken hitherto of those who command and 
those w^ho obey, but there is a third type, namely, 
those who withdraw. There are men who have the 
courage to refuse submission without having the 
imperiousness that causes the wish to command. 

^ Berle and Means, The Modem Corporation and Frimte 
Property, p. 353. They are speaking of industrial corporations. 
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LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 

this pattern. The genuine solitary is quite different. 
A perfect example of his t\q3e is the melanchoh’ 
Jacques, who shares exile with the good Duke 
because it is exile, and aftenvards remains in the 
forest with the bad Duke rather than return to Court. 
l\Iany American pioneers, after suffering long hard- 
ship and privation, sold their farms and moved 
further West as soon as civilization caught up with 
them. For men of this temperament, the world 
affords fewer and fewer opportunities. Some drift 
into crime, some into a morose and anti-social 
philosophy. Too much contact with their fellow-men 
produces misanthropy, which, when solitude is 
unattainable, turns naturally towards violence. 

Among the timid, organization is promoted, not 
only by submission to a leader, but by the reassurance 
which is felt in being one of a crowd who all feel alike. 
In an enthusiastic public meeting with whose purpose 
one is in sympathy, there is a sense of exaltation, 
combined with warmth and safety: the emotion 
which is shared grows more and more intense until 
it crowds out all other feelings except an exultant 
sense of power produced by the multiplication of 
the ego. Collective excitement is a delicious intoxi- 
cation, in which sanity, humanity, and even self- 
preservation are easily forgotten, and in which 
atrocious massacres and heroic martyrdom are 
equally possible. This kind of intoxication, like others,^ 
is hard to resist when its delights have once been 
experienced, but leads in the end to apathy and 
weariness, and to the need for a stronger and stronger 
stimulus if the former fervour is to be reproduced. 
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Antonv : 


Xcr,v let it "%cork; mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou ! 
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ader is hardly likely to be successful 
unieso he enjoys his pow^r over his followers. He will 
thereftre be led to a preference for the kind of situa- 
1, and me kind of mob, that makes his success easy, 
r best situation is one in which there is a danger 
ulFiciently serious 10 make men feel brave in com- 
ating it, but not so terrifying as to make fear 
predominant — ^such a situation, for example, as the 
01 war against an enemy who is thought 
e but not imincible. A skilful orator, when 
iie wishes to stmiiilate warlike feeling, produces ir i 
his auciicnce two layers of behef^ a superficial layer. 


xTi wMcfi tile powxr of the enemy is~ma^iified so as 
to make great courage seem necessary, and a deeper 
layer, in ivMch there is a firm conviction of victory. 
Ikith arc embodied m such a slogan as **right will 

prevail over mightd® ^ 

The kind of mob that the orator will desire is one 
more given to emotion than to reflection, one filled 
with fears and consequent hatreds, one impatient of 
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Power-ioving maiviaTiais 

the orator type. There are men of quite a different 
kind, whose love of power has been fed by control 
over mechanism. Take, for example, Bruno Musso- 
lini’s account of his exploits from the air in the 
Abyssinian war: 

“We had to set fire to the wooded hills, to the 
fields and little villages. ... It was all most diverting. 
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fcr r.ii siicceii, the a^dator of Bruno Mussolini’s type 


can get hh pleasure with no more psychology than 
is invclt'ed in kr*c^.v:ng that it is unpleasant to bum 


to death. The orator is an ancient t}tpe; the man 
^vhcse cover is based on mechanism is modern. 

A 

Xc’t wholly: readj for examplcj how Carthaginian 
thvhxTits were used, at the end of the first Punic 


War, tc trample inutinous mercenaries to death, 
where tie rsvcholctrv, tkou2:h not the science, is the 
same as Brano ilussolini’s.^ But speaking compara- 
tively, mechanical power is more characteristic of 
our age than of any previous time. 

The piychciogy" of the oligarch who depends upon 
mechardcal power is not, as yet, anywhere fully 
developed. It is, however, an imminent possibility, 
and quantitatively, though not qualitatively, quite 
new. It wculd now be feasible for a technically 
trained oligarchy, by controlling aeroplanes, navies. 
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trained on meclianism, would \de^v ininian materia 
tdev had learnt to view their own macliines 
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j bnt that, when anything happens to 
after all they are not machines, it will 


nightmare. I 'Hish 


TV'i, An ^ ^ 


may xnmK, is mere unnecessary 
could share this view. Mechan- 
vinced, tends to generate a new 


iiii) toriiier age lo nna ways oi coniroumg govern- 
menti. Democracy may have become more difficult 
owing to technical developments, but it has also 
become more important. The man who has vast 
mechanical power at his command is likely, if 
uncontrolled, to feel himself a god — not a Christian 
God of Love, but a pagan Thor or Vulcan. 

Leopardi describes what volcanic action has 


to the lonely pilgrim’s foot ; 


once were happy farms. 
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LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 


Retreats dear to the leisure 
Of powerful lords ; and here were famous towns 5 
Which the implacable mountain^ thundering forth 
HV'Iolten streams from its fierv mouth, destroved 
With ail their habitants. Now ail around 
Lies crushed heath one vast ruin.^ 

These results can now be achieved by men. They 
have been achieved at Guernica; perhaps before 
long they will be achieved where as yet London 
stands. What good is to be expected of an oligarchy 
which will have climbed to dominion through such 
destruction? And if it were Berlin and Rome, not 
London and Paris, that were destroyed by the thun- 
derbolts of the new gods, could any humanity survive 
in the destroyers after such a deed? Would not those 

•m 

^ Questi campi cosparsi 
Di ceneri mfeconde, e ricoperti 
Dali’ impietrata lava, 

Che sotto i passi al peregrin risona ; 

Dove s’annida e si contorce al sole 
La serpe, e dove al noto 
Cavemoso co\.il toma il coniglio ; 

Fur liete viEe e coiti, 

E biondeggiar di spiche, e risonaro 
Di muggito d’armenti ; 

Fur giardird e palagi, 

Agli ozi de’ potenti 

Gradito ospizio, e fur citta famose, 

Che coi torrenti suoi I’ aitero monte 
Dali’ ignea bocca fulminando oppresse 
Con gii abitand insieme. Or tutto intomo 
Una ruina involve. 

I owe the above translation to the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. R. C. Trevelyan. 
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mBii feelings to begin with be driven 
^ by suppressed piny and become even worse 
than these tvho had no need of suppressing their 
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In former days, men sold themselves to the Devil 
to acquire mamcal powers. Xow-a*days they acquire 
these potvers from science, and find themselves com- 
pelled :o become de\ils. There is no hope for the 
world unless power can be tamed, and brought into 
the senic Cj i-i-Ot of this or that group of fanatical 
t\T3nts, but of the w’hole human race, white and 
yellow’ and black, fascist and communist and demo- 
crat ; for science has made it inevitable that all must 


live or all must die. 
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one sncceeas m pamung guua piciui'cs and 
the other in becoming richj there is no way of 
estimating which has the more power. Nevertheless, 
it is easy to say, roughly, that A has more power 
than B, if A achieves many intended effects and B 
onl}^ a few. 

There are various ways of classifying the forms of 
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r or non-human forms of life. I shall be 
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Trhs brini^ us to a ver\' necessan' distinction, 
'jrtVMtn trad::::nal power and newly acquired 
nc'^A,en rraditi'tncd cower has on its side the force 

**• 4k 

-of half: : it does not have to justih- itself at every 
moment, nor to prove contmuaily that no opposition 
is strong enougi, to overthrow^ it. ^Moreover it is 
almost invariably associated with religious or quasi- 
rfvmi'Ous beiiels purporting to show that resistanceis 
wicked. It can, accordingly, rely upon public opinion 
tCi a much neater degree than is possible for revolu- 
liorifirv" or usurpciu power. This has two more or less 
opposite consequences : on the one hand, traditional 
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Power not based on tradition or assent I call 
‘‘naked'’ power. Its characteristics differ greatly 
from those of traditional power. And where tradi- 
tional power persists, the character of the regime 
deoends, to an almost unlimited extent, upon its 
feelina: of securiU" or insecuritv. 

Naked pmver is usually militaiy^, and may take 
the form either of internal t^Tanny or of foreign 
conquest. Its importance, especially in the latter 
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a55ent cf tbe mrdcriw or a larae minoritv’ of the 
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:>::rnlit::n, Sz. it was* for examnlej in America in 
tie "^Vir cf Indeoendence. IVasMngton's authority 
r:,:ii ntn^ rf the characteristics cf naked power. 
Siirilirh;. in the Retermation, new Churches were 
‘^‘■tjblifhed tc take die place of the Catholic Churchy 
their raccess was due much more to assent than 
II” fcrce, A renoiudenam’ authorit\i if it is to succeed 
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biid'ur.g itself wiihcut much use of naked 


lore \ieorous and active 


rvy^er. reruir-es muen more \ieorous and active 
ixmulir sunnert than is needed bv a traditional 

II Ml ^ 0 

luthc-rity. When the Chinese Republic was pro- 
'ihaimtd in 19 1 pAlie men of foreign education decreed 
a parliamentarv Censtimtion, but the public was 
apathetic, and the regime quickly became one of 
naked power under warring Tuchims (military 
go\"crr4crs ; , Such unity as^ w’as afterwards achieved 
by the Kuo-hlin-Tang depended on nationalism, 
not parliamentar'ianisin. The same sort of thing has 
happened ftcquentlv in Latin America. In all these 


rases, die aiithoritv’ of Parliament, if it had had 
sufS-deiit popular support to succeed, would have 
been rwolutionarv' ; but the purely military power 


THE FORMS OF POWER 


must also command respect wMcli is partly due to 
custom. As this respect decays^ traditional power 
gradually passes over into naked power. The process 
was to be seen in Russia in the gradual growtli of the 
revolutionain^" movement up to the moment of its 
\ictoiy iu 1917. 

I call power revolutionary when it depends upon 
a large group united by a new creed, programme, 
or sentiment, such as Protestantism, Communism, 
or desire for national independence. I call power 
naked w’hen it results merely from the po'wer-loving 
impulses of incii\dduals or groups, and wins from its 
subjects only submission through fear, not active 
co-operation. It will be seen that the nakedness of 
power is a matter of degree. In a democratic country, 
the power of the government is not naked in relation 
to opposing political parties, but is naked in relation 
to a cominced anarchist. Similarly, where persecution 
exists, the power of the Church is naked in relation 
to heretics, but not in relation to orthodox sinners. 

Another division of our subject is between the 
power of organizations and the pow’er of individuals. 
The way in which an orgamzation acquires power 
is one thing, and the way in which an individual 
acquirespowerwithin an organization is quite another. 
The tw’o are, of course, interrelated : if you wish to be 
Prime Minister, you must acquire power in your 
P arty , and your P arty must acquire power in the nation . 
But if you had lived before the decay of the hereditary 
principle, you w^ould have had to be the heir of a 
king in order to acquire political control of a nation j 
this would, however, not have enabled you to 
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Gualitics required ftr achie\in2: prominence change, 
so the prominent men change. It is to be presumed 
that there wtere men like Lenin in the twelfth centuiyp 
and that titere are men like Richard Coeiir de Lion 
at tliC present tinte : but history does not know 
of them. Let us consider for a moment the kinds 
cf indiriduais produced by different tt’pes of 
powder. 

Hereditaiy* power has riven rise to our notion of 
a ‘IgeiiilcirLan,” This is a somewhat degenerate form 
of a conception winch has a long Hstoiyj from magic 
properties of chieiSj through the diiinity of kings^ to 
kfjghtiy cMi'aliy and the blue-blooded aristocrat. 



THE FORMS OF POWER 

The qualities tvrdch are admired, where power is 
hereditar)^, are such as result from leisure and un- 
questioned superiority. Where power is aristocratic 
rather than monarchical, the best manners include 
courteous behaviour towards equals as an addition 
to bland self-assertion in dealing with inferiors. But 
whatever the prevalent conception of manners may 
be, it is only where power is (or lately was) hereditary 
that men will be judged by their manners. The 
bouTgiois gentilhonime is only laughable w’hen he 
intrudes into a society of men and women who have 
never had an^ildng better to do than study social 
niceties. What survdves in the way of admiration of 
the ^‘^gentleman” depends upon inherited wealth, 
and must rapidly disappear if economic as well as 
political power ceases to pass from father to son. 

A ver\" different t\T>e of character comes to the 
fore where power is achieved through learning or 
\\isdom, real or supposed. The two most important 
examples of this form of power are traditional China 
and the Catholic Church. There is less of it in the 
modern world than there has been at most times in 
the past; apart from the Church, in England, very 
little of this type of power remains. Oddly enough, 
the power of what passes for learning is greatest in 
the most savage communities, and steadily decreases 
as ci\ilization advances. When I say ‘learning” I 
include, of course, reputed learning, such as that 
of magicians and medicine men. Twenty years of 
study are required in order to obtain a Doctor’s 
Degree at the University of Lhassa, which is necessary 
for all the higher posts except that of Dalai Lama. 
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*Tne ir-Atcbccrjal, as we know rim, is a spiritual 
deS'Cerdant ofihe priest; but the spread of education 
‘iias- robbed bim of power. The power of the mtei- 
Icrtual dty 2 T.zs upon superstition: reverence for a 
tradiricnal incantaticn or a sacred book. Of these, 
'•ometrinr surtrives in Engiish-speaking countries, as 
is seen in the English attitude to the Coronation 
5errice and the .American reverence for the Con- 
stitution; acrordingly, the ^Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Supreme Court Judges stiii have some of the 

traditional nco^ver of learned men. But this is only 
<11. ^ 

a pale ghost of the potver of Eg\"ptian priests or 
Chinese Confucian scholars. 
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W'iiile the U’picai \irtue of the gentleman is 
honour, that of the man who achieves power through 
learning is wisdom. To gain a reputation for wisdom 
a man must seem to have a store of recondite know- 
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^ >f Canterbury, he has failed to inherit 
the glamour which gave power to his predecessors. 
The truth is that the respect accorded to men of 
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rnthlessness in battle, but a 
carridty :cr sidifd concession in negotiation. It is 
L> .sLich qualifies that men acquire control of im- 
Lt riant ecoiiu-irfic orsranizations. 
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Pohlicai peraer, in a democracy, tends to belong to 
men of a tepc tdfich differs considerably from the 
three tiiat ia'c have considered hitherto. A politician, 
if he is to succeed, must be able to win the confidence 
el ms ma crane, ana then to arouse some degree of 
enthu^icum in a majority of the electorate. The 
quanties required fer these two stages on the road to 
power are b}' no means identical, and manv men 
ess Jiie one without the other. Candidates for 
the Presidency in the United States are not infre- 
quently men who cannot stir the imagination of the 
general public, though they possess the art of 
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sound judgment, but in times of excitement some- 
thing more is needed. At such times, it is necessary 
to be an impressive speaker — not necessarily eloquent 
in the conventional sense, for Robespierre and Lenin 
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dittatcriltip IS sure to change its character ver 
coniiderably arver the death of its founder. And sinci 
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same r^-pe, though their technique is different. They 
pu: their friends, quietly, into key positions, and so, 
in time, control the organization. In a dictatorship 
which is not hereditarv', such men may hope to 
succeed to the dictator when he dies ; but in general 
they prefer not to take the front of the stage. They 
are men who love power more than glory; often 
they are socially timid. Sometimes, like eunuchs in 
Oriental monarchies, or kings’ mistresses elsewhere, 
they are, for one reason or another, debarred from 
titular leadership. Their influence is greatest where 
nominal power is hereditary, and least where it is 
the reward of personal skill and energy. Such men, 
however, even in the most modem forms of govern- 
ment, inevitably have considerable power in those 
departments which average men consider mysterious. 
Of these the most important, in our time, are 
currency and foreign policy. In the time of the 
Kaiser William II, Baron Holstein (permanent Head 
of the German Foreign Office) had immense power, 
although he made no public appearances. How great 
is the power of the permanent officials in the British 
Foreign Office at the present day, it is impossible 
for us to know ; the necessary documents may become 
known to our children. The qualities required for 
power behind the scenes are very different from those 
required for aH other kinds, and as a rule, though 
not always, they are imdesirable qualities. A system 
which accords much pow'er to the courtier or the 
wire-puller is, therefore, in general not a system 
likely to promote the general welfare. 


o 
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ReBgious powers depend upon the assistance of 
superliiiman beings, while magical powers are sup- 
posed to be natural. For our purposes, however, this 
distinction is not important. What is important is 
that the medicine-man, whether by magic or by 
religion, is thought to be able to do good or harm 
to other people, and that his powers are not shared 
by all and sundry^ A certain amount of magic, it 
is thought, may be practised by the laity, but the 
medicine-man’s magic is stronger. When a man falls 
ill or meets with an accident, it is usually due to the 
malevolent magic of an enemy, but the medicine- 
man know’s of ways by which the evil spell can be 
removed. Thus in Duke of York Island the medicine- 
man, after discovering by divination the source of 
the patient’s illness, tak^ a packet of lime and 
recites a magical formula : 

Lime of exorcism. I banish the octopus; I banish the 
ko snake; I banish the spirit of the Ingiet (a secret 
society); I banish the crab; I banish the water snake; 

I banish the balivo snake; I banish the python; I banish 
the kaia dog. Lime of exorcism. I banish the shmy fluid; 

I banish the keie creeping plant; I banish To Pilana; 

I banish To Wuwu-Tawmr ; I banish Tumbal. One has 
sunk them right down deep in the sea. Vapour shall 
arise to hold them afar; clouds shall arise to hold them 
afar ; darkness shall reign to hold them afar ; they shall 
betake themselves to the depths^ of the sea.^ 

It must not be supposed that this formula is 
usually ineffective. Savages are much more subject 

^ Rivers, Medkim, Magic, and Religion, p. i6. 
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organizations kno^n to history has been the CathoKc 
Church. I am concerned in this chapter with the 
power of priests only in so far as it is traditional ; 
I ^ill not, therefore, at present, consider the early 
period when the power of the Church was revolu- 
tionaiy'. After the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
Church had the good fortune to represent two 
traditions : in addition to that of Christianity, it also 
embodied that of Rome. The Barbarians had the 
powTi of the sword, but the Church had a higher 
level of civilization and education, a consistent 
impersonal purpose, the means of appealing to 
religious hopes and superstitious fears, and, above 
all, the sole organization that extended throughout 
Western Europe. The Greek Church, which had to 
deal with the comparatively stable empires of Con- 
stantinople and Moscow, became completely sub- 
ordinate to the State; but in the West the struggle 
continued, with varying fortunes, until the Reforma- 
tion, and to this day is not ended in Germany and 
Mexico and Spain. 

For the first six centuries after the Barbarian 
invasion the Western Church was unable to contend 
on equal terms with the turbulent and passionate 
Germanic kings and barons who ruled in England 
and France, in North Italy and in Christian Spain. 
For this there were several reasons. Justinian's 
conquests in Italy had for a time made the Papacy 
a Byzantine institution, and had greatly diminished 
its influence in the West. The higher clergy were 
drawn, with few exceptions, from the feudal aris- 
tocracies, with whom they felt more at one than 
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that future offences would be punished without 
mercy. 

Clerical celibacy was one of Hildebrand’s pre- 
occupations ; in enforcing it, he enlisted the laity, 
who w^re frequently guilty of gross cruelty towards 
priests and their wives. The campaign was not, of 
course, completely successful — to this day it has not 
succeeded in Spain — ^but one of its main objects was 
achieved by the decree that sons of priests could not 
be ordained, which prevented the local priesthood 
from becoming hereditary. 

One of the most important triumphs of the reform 
movement was the fixing of the method of Papal 
election by the decree of 1059. Before this decree, 
the Emperor and the Roman populace had certain 
ill-defined rights, which made schisms and disputed 
elections frequent. The new decree succeeded — 
though not immediately and not without a struggle — 
HI confining the right of election to the Cardinals. 

This reform movement, which filled the latter 
half of the eleventh century, succeeded, to a great 
extent, in separating Abbots, Bishops, and Arch- 
bishops from the feudal nobOity, and in giving the 
Pope a voice in their appointment — ^for when he 
had been given no voice he could usually find a 
taint of simony. It impressed the laity, and greatly 
increased their reverence for the Church. When it 
succeeded in imposing celibacy, it made priests more 
markedly separate from the rest of the world, and no 
doubt stimulated their power impulses, as asceticism 
does in most cases. It inspired leading ecclesiastics 
with moral enthusiasm for a cause in which every 
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and the adoption of modern languages in place of 
Latin that the Teutonic element in the civilization 
of Western Europe found adequate literary and 
intelieciual expression. 

After the fall of the Hohenstaufen, the Church 
seemed, for a few decades, to have re-established the 
rale of Italy over the Western world. Judged by 
money standards, this rule was at least as firm as in 
the days of the Antonines — the revenue that flowed 
from England and Germany to Rome far exceeded 
what the Roman legions had been able to extract. 
But it was extorted by means of the reverence felt 
for the Papacy, not by force of arms. 

As soon as the Popes moved to Avignon, however, 
they began to lose the respect which they had won 
during the three preceding centuries. This was due 
not only to their complete subservience to the King 
of France, but also to their participation in vast 
atrocities, such as the suppression of the Templars. 
King Philip I\' , being in financial difficulties, coveted 
the lands of this order. It was decided to accuse 
them, quite groundlessly, of heresy. With the help 
of the Pope, those who were in France were seized, 
tortured until they confessed that they had paid 
homage to Satan and spat upon the crucifix, etc., 
and then burnt in large numbers, while the King 
disposed of their property, not without pickings for 

the Pope. Such deeds began the moral degeneration 

of the Papacy. 

The Great ScMsm made it still more difficult to 
reverence the Pope, since no one knew which of 
the claimants was the legitimate one, and each 
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mithin, its assailants could not have had moral force 
on their side, and would have been defeated as 
Frederick II was defeated. 

It is interesting in this connection to obser\'e what 
ilachiavelli has to say on the subject of ecclesiastical 
principalities in Chapter XI of The Prime : 

“It only remains now to speak of ecclesiastical 
principalities, touching which all difficulties are prior 
to getting possession, because they are acquired either 
by capacity or good fortune, and they can be held 
wthout either ; for they are sustained by the ancient 
ordinances of religion, which are so all-powerful, and 
of such a character, that the principalities may be 
held no matter how their princes behave and live. 
These princes alone have states and do not defend 
them, they have subjects and do not rule them; and 
the states, though unguarded, are not taken from 
them, and the subjects, though not ruled, do not 
care, and they have neither the desire nor the ability 
to alienate themselves. Such principalities only are 
secure and happy. But being upheld by powers to 
which the human mind cannot reach, I shaU speak 
no more of them, because, being exalted and main- 
tained by God, it would be the act of a presumptuous 
and rash man to discuss them.'’ 

These words were written during the pontificate of 
Leo X, which was that in which the Reformation 
began. To pious Germans, it gradually became 
impossible to believe that the ruthless nepotism of 
Alexander VI, or the financial rapacity of Leo, could 
be “exalted and maintained by God.” Luther, a 
“presumptuous and rash man,” was quite willing 
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prosecution of a long and atrocious war. In the end, 
the Renaissance Church lost all the moral purpose 
to which it owed its wealth and power, and the 
shock of the Reformation was necessary to produce 
regeneration. 

'aII this is inevitable whenever superior virtue is 
used as a means of winning tyrannical power for an 
organization. 

Except when due to foreign conquest, the collapse 
of traditional power is always the result of its abuse by 
men who believe, as Machiavelii believed, that its 
hold on men’s minds is too firm to be shaken even by 
the grossest crimes. 

In the United States at the present day, the 
reverence which the Greeks gave to oracles and the 
Middle Ages to the Pope is given to the Supreme 
Court. Those w^ho have studied the working of the 
American Constitution know that the Supreme 
Court is part of the forces engaged in the protection 
of the plutocracy. But of the men who ^ow this, 
some are on the side of the plutocracy, and therefore 
do nothing to weaken the traditional reverence for the 
Supreme Court, while others are discredited in the 
eyes of ordinary quiet citizens by being said to be 
subversive and Bolshevik. A considerable further 
career of obvious partisanship will be necessary 
before a Luther wall be able to attack successfully 
the authority of the official interpreters of the 
Constitution. 

Theological power is much less affected by defeat 
in war than secular power. It is true that Russia and 
Turkey, after the Great War, suffered a theological 
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CHAPTER V 


KINGLY POWER 

The origin of kings, like that of priests, is prehistoric, 
and the early stages in the evolution of kingship 
can only be conjectured from what still exists among 
the most backward savages. When the institution is 
fully developed, but has not yet begun to decline, 
the king is a man who leads his tribe or nation in 
war, who decides when to make wax and when to 
make peace; often, though not always, he makes 
the iaw^s and controls the administration of justice. 
His title to the throne is usually in a greater or less 
degree hereditary. He is, moreover, a sacred person : 
if not himself a god, he is at least the Lord’s anointed. 

But kingship of this sort presupposes a long evolu- 
tion of government, and a community much more 
highly organized than those of savages. Even the 
savage chief, as most Europeans imagine him, is 
not to be found in really primitive societies. The 
man whom we regard as a chief may have only 
religious and ceremonial functions to perform; 
sometimes, like the Lord Mayor, he is only expected 
to give banquets. Sometimes he declares war, but 
takes no part in the fighting, because he is too sacred. 
Sometimes his mam is such that no subject may look 
upon him ; this effectually prevents him from taking 
much part in public business. He cannot make the 
laws, since they are decided by custom; he is not 
needed for their administration, since, in a small 
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of die royal prestige. '‘Xo Bishop^ no Edng,’’ said 
Ciiarks I, and tlie analogue of this maxim has been 
true in all ages in which kings have existed. The 
position of king appears to ambitious people such a 
desirable one that only powerful religious sanctions 
will make them renounce the hope of acquiring it 
ihemselves. 

Wliatever may have been the stages by which the 
primitive chief developed into the historical king, 
the process was already completed in Egypt and 
Babylonia at the earliest period of which records 
exist. The Great Pyramid is considered to have been 
built before 3000 b.g., and its construction would 
only have been possible for a monarch possessed of 
immense power over his subjects. Babylonia, at this 
period, had a number of kings, none having a terri- 
toiy’ comparable to that of Egypt; but they were 
very completely rulers in their respective areas. 
Before the end of the third millennium b.g. we reach 
the great king Hammurabi (2123-2081 b.g.), who 
did all the things that a king should do. He is best 
known by his code of laws, which was given to him 
by the sun-god, and shows that he succeeded in 
achieiing what mediaeval monarchs never could do, 
namely, subordinating ecclesiastical to civil courts. 
But he was also distinguished as a soldier and as an 
engineer. Patriotic poets sang the praises of his con- 
quests: 

For all time he his mighty strength hath shown, 

The mighty warrior, Hammurabi, king, 

Who smote the foe, a very storm in battle. 

Sweeping the lands of foemen, bringing war to nought, 
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on this occurrence^ illustrate the character of a 
regime of naied pow'er: 
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heights of genius and the greatest depths of scoundrel- 
ism, and in both the scoundrels and the men of 
genius are by no means antagonistic to each other. 
Leonardo erected fortifications for Cesare Borgia; 
some of the pupils of Socrates were among the worst 
of the thirty tyrants; Plato’s disciples were mixed 
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the Catholic Church. There are, as we have seen, 
certain evils that are inherent in naked power, as 
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in so far as the mthlessness of its exercise may be 
mitigated by fear. Given a community completely 
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REVOLUTIOXARY POWER 

Such contests, of which there were many, estab- 
lished the independent power of the Church. Its 
victory' was due partly to almsgiving, partly to 
organization, but mainly to the fact that no tigorous 
creed or sentiment was opposed to it. While Rome 
was conquering, a Roman could feel strongly about 
the glory of the State, because it gratified his imperial 
pride ; but in the fourth century this sentiment had 
been long extinct. Enthusiasm for the State, as a 
force comparable with religion, revived only with 
the rise of nationalism in modern times. 

Every' successful revolution shakes authority and 
makes social cohesion more difficult. So it w'as with 
the revolution that gave power to the Church, Not 
only did it greatly w^eaken the State, but it set the 
pattern for subsequent revolutions. Moreover the 
individualism, which had been an important element 
of Christian teaching in its early days, remained as 
a dangerous source of both theological and secular 
rebellion. The individual conscience, wffien it could 
not accept the verdict of the Church, was able to 
find support in the Gospels for a refusal to submit. 
Heresy might be annoying to the Church, but w^as 
not, as such, contrary to the spirit of primitive 
Christianity. 

This difficulty is inherent in every authority that 
ow'es its origin to revolution. It must maintain that 
the original revolution was justified, and it cannot, 
logically, contend that all subsequent revolutions 
must be wicked.^ The anarchic fire in Christianity 

^ The attempt to do so sometimes has strange results. The 
young in Russia at the present day are carefully sheltered 
fiom laudatory accounts of the revolutionary movement in 
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be part of the universal religion of Christendom; he 
wished English religion to minister to his glory rather 
than to the glory of God. By means of subservient 
Parliaments, he could alter dogmas as he chose; 
and he had no difficulty in executing those who 
disliked his alterations. The dissolution of the monas- 
teries brought him revenue, which enabled him 
easily to destroy such Catholic insurrections as the 


reliance on the secular authorities.” A few pages later, 
he quotes another saying of Luther’s : “No one need thinV 
that the world can be ruled without blood. The civil sword 
titail and must be red and bloody.” Tatvney’s comment is as 
follows : “Thus the axe takes the place of the stake, and 
autiiority, expeUed from the altar, finds a new and securer 
upon the throne. The maintenance of Christian morality 
to be transferred from the discredited ecclesiastical authori- 
s to the hands of the State. Sceptical as to the existence of 
and salamanders, the age of xMachiaveUi and Henry 
VIII found food for its credulity in the worship of that rare 
iccnster, the God-fearing Prince.” Some such credulity is 
iractcistic of revoliitioiiaxy cpoclis. 
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world, from the Reformation until 1848, 


this movement began to transform itself into national- 
ism east of the Rhine. In France, the association 
had existed since 1792, and in England from the 
beginning; in xAmerica, it had existed since 1776. 
The nationalist aspect of the movement has gradually 
overpowered the Rights-of-Man aspect, but this latter 
was at first the more important. 

It is customary in our day to pour scorn on the 
Rights of Man, as a piece of shallow eighteenth- 


thainite, to whom the abstract conception of ‘‘rights’’ 
is inadmissible, can state what is, for practical 
purposes, the same doctrine in the following terms : 
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tantisiii, especially in its more extreme forms^ revived 
it, and applied it to the theory of government. 

When a revolutionary and a traditional creed 
fight for masteiy, as happened in the French Revolu- 
tion. the power of the victors over the vanquished 
is naked power. The revolutionary and Napoleonic 
armies exhibited a combination of the propagandist 
force of a new creed with naked power on a larger 
scale than had been seen before in Europe, and the 
effect upon the imagination of the Continent hai 
lasted to the present day. Traditional power every- 
whare was challenged by the Jacobins, but it was 
Napoleon^s armies that made the challenge effective. 
Xapoleon’s enemies fought in defence of ancient 
abuse, and established a reactionary system when 
the}" were at last victorious. Under their dull repres- 
sion Ms violence and extortion were forgotten^ the 
d^'dness of the Great Peace made war seem splendid 
and bayonete the harbingers of freedom. A Byronic 
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tliat seek- pcjiver, and that it seeks it^ not for its 
M:n sake, but for ike sake of its creed. But since 
V'Ctver is its means, and in a long conflict the end 
is apt to be forgo tten. there is a tendency, especially 
if the siruccle is Ions: and severe, for fanaticism to 


if the struggle is long and severe, for fanaticism to 
become eraduallv transformed into the mere pursuit 
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01 \ictor\n i ne cmerence between revolutionary and 
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naked power :,s therefore often less than it seems to 
be at first sight. In Latin _\merica5 the revolt against 
Spain was led, at first, by Liberals and democrats, 
hut eni rd, in most cases, in the establishment of a 
series of unstable military dictatorships separated 
bv mutinies. Oiilv where the revolutionar\' faith is 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ECONOMIC POWER 

Egonomig power, unlike military^ power, is not 
primaty, but derivative. Within one State, it depends 
on law; in international dealings it is only on minor 
issues that it depends on law, but when large issues 
are involved it depends upon war or the threat of 
war. It has been customary to accept economic 
power without analysis, and this has led, in modern 
times, to an undue emphasis upon economics, as 
opposed to war and propaganda, in the causal 
interpretation of history. 

Apart from the economic power of labour, all 
other economic power, in its ultimate analysis, con- 
sists in being able to decide, by the use of armed 
force if necessary, who shall be allowed to stand 
upon a given piece of land and to put things into it 
and take things from it. In some cases this is obvious. 
The oil of Southern Persia belongs to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, because the British Govern- 
ment has decreed that no one else shall have access 
to it, and has hitherto been strong enough to enforce 
its will; but if Great Britain were defeated in a 
serious war, the ownership would probably change. 
Rhodesian goldfields belong to certain rich men 
because the British democracy thought it worth 
while to make these men rich by going to war with 
Lobengula. The oil of the United States belongs to 
certain companies because they have a legal title 
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the lender. And in a modern community the lender 
is usually a bank. 

In a modern large corporation, ownership and 
power are by no means necessarily combined. This 
matter, as it affects the United States, is authori- 
tatively dealt with in a very important book, The 






ill priiLucc iic liids even less man inis. me economic 
power of the railway is in the hands of a very few 
men ; in America, it has usually been in the hands of 
one man. In eveiy^ developed country, the bulk of 
the economic power belongs to a small body of indi- 
viduals. Sometimes these men are private capita- 
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in war the conquerors, in each case, made themselves 
richer than their enemies. The Mohammedans, at 
the beginning of their career of conquest, were very 
much poorer than the Byzantines, and the Teutonic 
invaders were poorer than the Western Empire. In 
all these cases, military powder was the source ol 


military and economic power of the Prophet and 
his family was derived jBrom propaganda; so was 
the power and wealth of the Church in the West. 
There are a number of instances of States which 


have acquired military power because of their eco- 
nomic strength. In antiquity, the Greek maritime 
cities and Carthage are the most notable example ; 
in the Middle Ages, the Italian republics; and in 
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POWER OVER OPI^VON 


had to sav in the wav of s'enerai theories mi^ht be 
questionable, but its results in the way of technique 
were patent to all. Science gave the w^hite man the 
mastery of the world, which he has begun to lose only 
since the Japanese acquired his technique. 

From this example, something may be learnt as 
to the powder of Reason in general. In the case of 
science, Reason prevailed over prejudice because it 
pro\uded means of realizing existing purposes, and 
because the proof that it did so was overw’helming. 
Those w'ho maintain that Reason has no power 
in human affairs overlook these tw'O conditions. If, 
in the name of Reason, you summon a man to alter 
Ms fundamental purposes — to pursue, say, the 
general happiness rather than his own power— you 
'will fail, and you v^i^ d^eiwe to fail, since Reason 
alone cannot determine the ends of life. And you will 
fail equally if you attack deep-seated prejudice 
wMIe your argument is stiH open to qu^tion, or 
is so difficult that only men of science can see its 
force, But if you can prove, by e\idence which is 
comincing to every sane man who takes the trouble 
to examine it, that you possess a means of facilitating 
the satisfaction of existing desires, you may hope, 
with a certain degree of confidence, that men will 
ultimately believe what you say. This, of course, 
involves the proviso- that the existing desires wMch 
you can satisfy are those of men who have power 
or are capable of acquiring it. 

So much for the powder of Reason in human affairs. 
I come now to another form of un-forceful per- 
suasion, namely that of the founders of reEgions. 
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THE BIOLOGY OF ORGANIZATIONS 

the exceptionally power-Iodng man rejoices, since it 
provides Hs opportunity — unless indeed, the govern- 
ment is hereditary, or the power-loving individual 
belongs to a group (such as Jews in some countries] 
which is not allowed tooccupy positions of importance. 

Competition for power is of two sorts: between 
organizations, and between indmduals for leadership 
within an organization. Competition between organ- 
izations only arises %vheii they have objects which 
are more or less similar, but incompatible; it may 
be economic, or military^ or by means of propaganda, 
or may involve any two or all three of tliese methods. 
WTien Napoleon III was engaged in mating himself 
Emperor, he had to create an organization devoted 
to his interests, and then to secure its supremacy. 
For this purpose, he gave cigars to some people — 
this was economic ; to others he pointed out that he 
was the nephew of his uncle — this was propaganda ; 
finally he shot a number of opponents — thk was 
military.^ His opponents, meanwhile, had confined 
themselves to praising the Republican form of govern- 
ment, and had neglected the cigars and bullets. The 
technique of acquiring dictatorship over 'what has 
been a democracy has been familiar since Greek 
times, and always involves the same mixture of 
bribery, propaganda and \dolence. This, however, 
is not our present theme, which is the biology of 
organizations. 

There are two important respects in which organi- 
zations may differ : one is size, the other is what one 
might call density of power, by which I mean the 
^ See Simfson, Tfm Rise qf Louis Xapokm^ 
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Chiristianity became the religion of tlie State. The 
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It is not only the absolute rapidity in the trans- 
mission of messages that is important, but also, and 
still more, the fact that messages travel faster than 
human beings. Until little over a hundred years ago, 
neither messages nor anything else could travel faster 
than a horse. A highwayman could escape to a 


communication are controlled by governments, and 
this greatly increases their power. 












POWER 


are complex and very important. The State, in every 
chilized country, is far more active now than at 
any former time ; in Russia, Germany, and Italy it 
interferes in almost all human concerns. Since 
love power, and since, on the average, those who 
achie\T power love it more than most, the men who 
control the State may be expected, in normal 
circumstances, to desire an increase of its internal 
acti\ities just as much as an increase of its territory. 
Since there are solid reasons for augmenting the 
functions of the State, there wiU be a predisposition, 
on the part of ordinary citizens, in favour of ac- 
quiescing in the wishes of the government in thh 
respect. There is, however, a certain desire for 
independence, which wiU, at some point, become 
strong enough to prevent, at least temporarily, any 
further increase in the intensity of the organization. 
Consequently love of independence in the citizens 
and love of power in the officials will, when organiza- 
tion reaches a certain intensity, be in at least 
temporary equilibrium, so that if organization were 
increased love of independence would become the 
stronger force, and if it were diminished official love 
of power would be the stronger. 

Love of independence is, in most cases, not an 
abstract dislike of external interference, but aveision 
from some one form of control which the government 
thanks desirable — ^prohibition, conscription, religious 
oanfbrmity, or what not. Sometimes such sentiments 
can be gradually overcome by propaganda and 
education, which can indefinitely weaken the desire 
fear fwysonal independence. Many forces conspire 
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^ 11i€ late W. A* S. Hewins, wlio was instnimeiital in the 
con-version of Joseph Chamberlain to tariff reform, told me 
that Ms ancestors had been ardent Roman Catholics, but that 
hm eanotiom attached themselves to the British Empire as 
theirs had to the Church. This was a typical development. 
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CHAPTER XII 




























POWER 


cosifideiice in a leader as to be willing to leave the 
direction of the enterprise in Ms hands. It is only in 
this kind of situation that we can speak of govern- 
ment arising from a ‘‘social contract,” and in this 
case the contract is Hobbes’s rather than Rousseau’s 
— ix. it is a contract which the citizens (or pirate) 
make with each other, not a contract betiveen them 
and their leader. The psychologically important 
point is that men are only willmg to agree to such a 
contract when there are great possibiliti^ of plunder 
or conquest. It is this psychological mechanism, 
though usually not in an overt form, wMch has 
enabled kings who were not absolute to become more 
nearly so bv successful war. 

The conclusion to be derived from these considera- 
tions is that, while sometMng like voluntary consent 
to the arbitraiy potver of a monarch is necessary from 
a band of companions who are near the throne, the 
majority of his subjects usually submit, at first, from 
fear, and afterwards as the result of custom and 
tradition. The “social contract,” in the only sense, 
in w’hich it is not completely mythical, is a contract 
among conquerors, which loses its raison d^eire if they 
are deprived of the benefits of conquest. So far as 
the majorii)^ of subjects are concerned, fear, rather 
than consent, is the original cause of submission to 
a Mng wbose powxr extends beyond a single tribe. 

It is because the motives of loyalty in an inner 
group and fear in the general population are so 
simple and easy that almost all enlargement in the 
areas of sovereign States has been by conqu^t, not 
by voluntary federation; and it is also for this reason 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


the destniction of home and children and our whole 
d\iIization rather than submit to alien rule. Indivi- 
dual psycholog}’ and govemmentai organization have 
ciTecied a tragic synthesis, from which we and our 

■w* J * 

children must suffer if we continue powerless to find 
an issue except through disaster. 
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idiots f “ 

In France and Italy, the Xapoleoruc legend, as 
well as admiration of ihe Revolution, was the object 
of governmental suppression. In Spain and the States 
of the Church, all Hberal thought, even the mildest, 
was forbidden ; the Pope’s government still officially 
believed in sorceiy. The principle of nationality 
was not aliow’ed to be advocated in Italy, Germany, 
or Austria-Hungary. And everywhere reaction was 
associated with opposition to the interests of com- 
merce, with maintenance of feudal rights as against 
the rural population, and with the support of foolish 
Mugs and an idle nobility. In these circumstances, 
laissez-faire was the natural expression of energi^ 
that w^ere hampered in their legitimate activiti^. 

The freedoms desired by Liberals w^ere achieved 
in America in the moment of winning independence ; 
in England, in the period from 1824 to 1846; in 
France in 1871 ; in Germany by stages from 1848 to 
1918; in Italy in the Risorgimento ; and even in 
Russia, for a moment, in the February Revolution. 
But the result was not quite what liberals had 
intended ; in industry, it bore more rcscmbiance to 
the hostile prophecies of Marx. America, with the 
long^t liberal tradition, was the fiist to enter the 
stage of trusts, i.e., of monopoli^ not granted by 
tie State, like those of earHer tiin«, but resulting 
from the natural operation of competition. American 
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should be free to do his best to convert people to ms 
way of thinking. The State should not regard itself 
as the guardian of the Truth in science, metaphysics, 
or morals. It has done so at most times, and does so 
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of the Right or the Left become more possible. 


worth reading — begins the discussion of the monarchy 
as follows : 

The use of the Queen, in a dignified capacity, is 
incalculable. Without her in England, the present Eng- 
lish Government would fail and pass away. Most people 
when they read that the Queen walked on the slopes at 
Windsor — that the Prince of Wales went to the Derbv 




were given to little things. But they have been in error; 
and it is nice to trace how the actions of a retired widow 
and an unemployed youth become of such importance. 

The best reason why Monarchy is a strong government 
is, that it is an intelligible government. The mass of 

t 


men arc ruled by their imaginations; but it would be 
truor to say that they are governed by the weakne® of 
thdr imaginations. 
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The power of priests is more obviously connected 
with morals than any other form of power. In 
Christian countries, \irtue consists in obedience to 
the will of God, and it is priests who know what the 
will of God commands. The precept that we ought 
to obey God rather than man is, as we saw, capable 
of being revolutionary; it is so in two sets of circum- 
stances, one, when the State is in opposition to the 
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employers. From the point of view of the sinner, the 
change may be slight, and may also be for the woi^. 
Where the individual gains is not as sinner, but as 
judge: he becomes part of an informal democratic 
tribunal, whereas, where the Church is strong, he 


whose moral feelings are strong usurps the ethical 
functions of the priest, and acquires a quasi- 
governmental attitude towards other people’s virtues 
and vices, especially the latter : 

Ye’ve naught to do but mark and teH 
Your neighbours’ faults and foUy. ’ 

This is not anarchy; it is democracy. 
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If thev do all this, ‘‘there shall not be male or 
female barren among you, or among your cattle.”^ 

As regards these seven nations, we are told in a 
later chapter even more explicitly : 

Thou shall save alive nothing that breatheth . . . 
that they teach you not to do after all their abomina- 
tions (xx. 1 6, 1 8). 

But towards “cities which are very far off froin 
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number of indepe: 
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gTOunds than tradition. In ethics, no such obvious 
ways exist by which a new doctrine can be tested. 

A prophet may preface his teaching by "‘thus saitk 
the Lord,” which is sufficient for him; but how arc 
other people to know that he has had a genuiiie 
revelation? Deuteronomy, oddly enough, propoMs 
the same test as is often held to be conclusive in 
science, namely success in prediction: “And if thou 
say in thine heart, How shall we know the word 
wMch the Lord hath not spoken? When a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet 
hath spoken it presumptuously.”^ But the modem 
mind can hardly accept this test of an ethical 
doctrine. 

We must face the question : What is meant by an 
ethical doctrine, and in what ways, if any, can it be 
tested? 

Historically, ethics is connected with religion. For 
most men, authority has sufficed : what is laid down 
as right or wrong by the Bible or the Church is 
right or wrong. But certain individuals have, fiom 
time to time, been divinely inspired: they have 
known what was right or wrong because Grod spoke 
directly to them. These individuals, according to 
orthodox opinion, all lived a long time ago, and 
if a modem man professes to be one of them it is 
best to put him in an asylum, unless, indeed, the 
Church sanctions his pronouncements. This, how- 
ever, is merely the usual situation of the rebd 

2 Deuteronomy xviii. 21, 22 . 
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preser\^ation of democracy, which I thin \ 
taut, can only be secured by gassing imm^ 
ers of children and doing a number 
orrible things. I find that, at this point 
acQuiesce in the use of such means. I tell r 


t, 


- A ^ j 

all acts ought to be judged by their effects ; but as 
this is difficult and uncertain and takes time, it is 
desirable, in practice, that some kinds of acts should 
be condemned and others praised without waiting 
to investigate consequences. I should say, therefore, 
with the utilitarians, that the right act, in any given 
circumstances, is that which, on the data, will 
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who desired more^ or, to be more accuratej men wh 



beings. Their ethic had always a twofold source: 
on the one hand, they valued certain elements in 
their own lives , on the other hand, sympathy made 
them desire for others what they desired for them- 
selves. Sympathy is the universalizing force in ethics; 
I mean sympathy as an emotion, not as a theoretical 
principle. Sympathy is in some degree instinctive: 
a child may be made unhappy by another child’s 
cry. But limitations qf sympathy are also natural. 



there is a corresponding hmitation in the conception 
of the good: the good becomes something to be 
enjoyed O'Uly by the magnanimous man, or only by 
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feelings. The Christian may endeavour to roiBc 
sympathy, the Nietzschean may stimulate pride. 
Economic and milit^* power may reinforce propa- 
ganda. The contest is, in short, an ordinary contot 
for pow’er. Any creed, even one which teaches 
universal equality, may be a means to the domination 
of a section ; this happened, for instance, when the 
French Revolution set to wnrk to spread democracy 
by force of arms. 

Power is the means, in ethical contests as in thac 
of politics. But with the ethical systems that have 
had most influence in the past, power is not the end. 
Although men hate one another, exploit one another, 
and torture one another, they have, imtil recently, 
given their reverence to those who preached a 
different way of life. The great religions that aimrf 
at universality, replacing the tribal and national 
cults of earlier times, considered men as men, not 
as Jew or Gentile, bond or free. Their founders wm 
men whose sympathy was universal, and who wa*€ 
felt, on this accoxmt, to be possessed of a wisdom 
surpassing that of temporary and passionate despots. 
The result w^as not all that the founders could have 
wished- At an mto-da-fiy the mob had to be prevented 
by the police from attacking the victims, and was 
furious if one whom it had hoped to see burnt alive 
succeeded, by a tardy recantation, in winning the 
privilege of being strangled first and burnt aftor- 
wards. Nevertheless, the principle of universal sym- 
pathy conquered first one province, then another. 
It is the analogue, in the realm of feeling, cf 
impersonal curiosity in the re alm of intellect ; kjth 
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CHAPTER XVI 


POWER PHILOSOPHIES 

My purpose, in this chapter, is to consider certain 
philosophies which are inspired m ainl y by love 
power. I do not mean that power is their subject- 
matter, but that it is the philosopher’s conscious 
or unconscious motive in his metaphysics and in 
his ethical judgments. 

Our beliefs result from the combination, in varying 
degrees, of desire with observation. In some, the 
part of the one factor is very slight; in others, that 
of the other. What can be stricdy established by 
empirical evidence is very little, and when our 
beliefs go beyond this, desire plays a part in their 
genesis. On the other hand, few beliefs long simive 
definite conclusive evidence of their falsity, though 
they may survive for many ages when there is no 
evidence either for or against them. 

Philosophies are more unified than life. In life, 
we have many desires, but a philosophy is usually 
inspired by some one dominant desire which gives it 
coherence* 

Zu fragmentarisch ist W^elt und Leben. 

Ich will mich zum deutschen Professor begebcn, 
Der weiss das Leben zusammenzusetzen, 

Und er macht ein verstandig System daraus.^ 

^ Tlie world and life are too fragmentary. I will betafce 
myself to the Grexman Professor 5 h.e knows h.ow to syntiiesize 
life and he makes an intelligible system out of it. 




cognitive part of human nature. The philosophy of 
Beniham and the Manchester Schcx>l co^nsidcrs 






Machiavelh and Thrasymachus in the Republic 
am thinking of men who invent theories w’hich ’ 
their own love of power beneath a garment 
metaphysics or ethics. The first of such philosopi 
in modern times, and also the most thorough-goi 


buted the emanations to God, and thought humbly 
of themselves, Fichte considers the distinction 


between God and the ego unnecessary. When the 
ego has done with metaphysics, it proceeds to posit 
that the Germans are good and the French are bad, 
and that it is therefore the duty of the Germans to 
fight Napoleon. Both the Germans and the French, of 
course, are only emanations of Fichte, but the Ger- 
mans are a higher emanation, that is to say, they 












free 

the 


say only that they are consequences, and that the 
pragmatisfs attack on the common view of truth 
is an outcome of love of power, though perhaps 
more of power over inanimate nature than of power 
over other human beings. 


which has been developed fantastically m the la^ 
Act of Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah. Berg- 
son holds that the intellect is to be condemnoi 
as unduly passive and merely contemplative, and 


as a cavalry charge. He believes that 


A ^ ^ 

pleasant to be able to see ; their intellects would not 
have been able to think about seeing, since th^ 
were blind, but intuition was able to perform this 
miracle. All evolution, according to him, is due to 
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The love of power is a part of normal humaa 
aature, but power-philosophies are, in a certain 
precise sense, insane. The existence of the external 
world, both that of matter and that of other human 
beings, is a datum, which may be humiliating to a 
certain kind of pride, but can only be denied by a 
TnarlT nan. Men who allow their love of power to 
give them a distorted view of the world are to be 
found in every asylum : one man will think he is the 
Governor of die Bank of England, another will think 
he is the King, and yet another will think he is God. 
Highly similar delusions, if expressed by educated 
men in obscure language, lead to professorships of 
philosophy ; and if expressed by emotional men in 
^^Qquent language, lead to dictatorships. C£Ttiji£d 
lunatics are shut up because of their proneness 
to violence when their pretensions are questioned; 
the uncsTtiJisd variety are given the control of power- 
ful armies, and can inflict death and disaster 
upon all sane men within their reach. The succes 
of insanity, in literature, in philosophy, and in 
politics, is one of the peculiarities of our age, and 
the successful form of insanity proceeds almost 
entirely from impulses towards power. 

To understand this situation, we must consider 
the relation of power philosophies to social life, 
which is more complex than might have been 

expected. 

Let us begin with solipsism. When Fichte main- 
tains that everything starts from the ego, the reader 
does not say i “Everything start from Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte I How absurd 1 Why, I never heard 
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will form a party, and there will be war — theological 
war, bitter, cruel, and mad. For “Mr. re^ 
Hitler, for “Mr. BJ' read Stalin, and you have a 
picture of the modem world. “I am Wo tan!'’ says 
Hitler. “I am Dialectical Materialism !” says Stalk. 
And since the claim of each is supported by va^ 
resources in the way of armies, aeroplane, poison 
gas^, and innocent enthusiasts, the madn^s of both 
remains unnoticed. 

Take, next, Nietzsche’s cult of the hero, to whom 
the “bungled and botched” are to be sacrificed. 
The admiring reader is, of course, convinced that 
he himself is a hero, whereas that rascal so-and-so, 
who has got ahead of him by unscrupulous inti^ues, 
is one of the bungled and botched. It follows that 
Nietzsche’s philosophy is excellent. But if so-and-M 
also reads it, and also admires it, how is it to be 
decided which is the hero? Obviously only by war. 
And when one of the two has achieved victory, he 
will have to keep on proving his right to the title 
of hero by remaining in power. In order to do this, 
he must create a vigorous secret police ; he will live 
in fear of assassination, every one else will be terrified 
of delation, and the cult of heroism will end by 
producing a nation of trembling poltroons. 

The same sort of troubles arise with the prag- 
matist theory that a belief is true if the consequence 
are pleasant. Pleasant to whom? Belief in Stalin is 
pleasant for him but unpleasant for Trotsky. Bdirf 
in Hitler is pleasant for the Nazis, but unpleasant 
for those whom they put in concentration camfB. 
Nothing but naked force can decide the question; 







CHAPTER XVII 


THE ETHICS OF POWER 

We have been concerned so much, in the preceding 
pages, with the evils connected with power, that 
it might seem natural to draw an ascetic conclusion, 
and to urge, as the best manner of life for the 
individual, a complete renunciation of all attempts 
to influence others, whether for good or evil. Ever 
since Lao-Tse, this view has had advocates who wae 
both eloquent and wise; it has been held by many 
mystics, by the quietists, and by those who valued 
personal holiness, conceived as a state of mind rather 
than as an activity. I cannot agree with these men, 
although I admit hat some of them have been highly 
beneficent. But they have been so because, though 
they believed that they had renounced powder, they 
had, in fact, renounced it only in certain forms; if 
they had renounced it completely, they would not 
have proclaimed their doctrines, and would not have 
been beneficent. They renounced coercive powo:, 
but not the power that rests upon persuasion. 

Love of power, in its widest sense, is the desire to 
be able to produce intended effects upon the outer 
world, whether human or non-human. This d^ire 
is an essential part of human nature, and in eneigetic 
men it is a very large and important part. Every 
desire, if it cannot be instantly gratified, brings about 
a wish for the ability to gratify it, and therefore 
some form of the love of power. This is true of the 
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he does not want. But if his wants^ other than personal 
success^ are strong and definite, there wiU 
satisfaction to his sense of power unless those wants 
are satisfied, and to change his objects for the saie 
of success wili seem to him an act of apostasy which 
might be described as worshipping Satan. 

Love of power, if it is to be beneficent, must 
bound up with some end other than power. I do not 
mean that there must be no love of power for its own 
sake, for this motive is sure to arise in the course of 
an active career; I mean that the desire for some 
other end must be so strong that power is unsatisfying 
unless it ministers to this end. 

It is not enough that there should be a purpo^ 
other than powder; it is necessary that this purpose 
should be one which, if achieved, will help to satidy 
the desires of others. If you aim at discovery, or 
artistic creation, or the invention of a labour-saving 
machine, or the reconciliation of groups hitherto at 
enmity with each other, your success, if you succeed, 
is likely to be a cause of satisfactions to others 
besides yourself. This is the second condition that 
love of power must fulfil if it is to be beneficent : it 
must be linked to some purpose wMch is, broadly 
speaking, in harmony with the desires of the other 
people who will be affected if the purpose is realized. 

ITiere is a third condition, somewhat more difficult 
to formulate- The means of realizing your purpose 
must not be such as will incidentally have bad effects 
outw’eighing the excellence of the end to be achievai. 
Every man’s character and desires undergo per- 
petual modification as a result of what he do« and 
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Love of power, like lust, is such a strong motive 
that it influences most men's actions more than they 
think it should. It may therefore be argued timi 
the ethic which will produce the best consequences 
will be one more hostile to love of power than 
reason can justify^: since men are pretty sure to sin 
against their ovm code in the direction of the pursuit 
of power, their acts, it may be said, will be about 
right if their code is somewhat too severe. A man who 
is propounding an ethical doctrine can, however, 
hardly allow himself to be influenced by such 
considerations, since, if he does, he is obliged to lie 
consciously in the interests of virtue. The desire 
to be edifying rather than truthful is the bane of 
preachers and educators; and whatever may be 
said in its favour theoretically, it is in practice 
unmitigatedly harmful. We must admit that men 
have acted badly from love of power, and will con- 
tinue to do so; but we ought not, on this account, 
to maintain that love of power is imdesirable in 
forms and circumstances in which we believe it to be 
beneficial or at least innocuous. 

The forms that a man’s love of power wiH take 
depend upon his temperament, his opportunitie, 
and his sMU; his temperament, moreover, is largely 
moulded by Ms circumstances. To turn an individ- 
ual’s love of power into specified channels is, there- 
fore, a matter of providing him with the right 
circumstances, the right opportunities, and the 
appropriate type of skill. This leaves out of account 
flic question of congenital disposition, which, in so 
far as it is amenable to treatment, is a matter for 
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The question of opportunity has both a positive 
and a negative aspect: it is important that there 
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to the fact that so many people are poorer than their 
parents were. 

The importance of skill in determining the form 
taken by love of power is very great Destruction, 
broadly speaking, apart from certain forms of modem 
war, requires very little skill, whereas construction 
always requires some, and in the highest forms 
requires a great deal. Most men who have acquired 
a difficult type of skill enjoy exercising it, and prefa 
this activity to easier ones ; this is because the difficult 
kind of skill, other tilings being equal, is more 
satisfying to love of power. The man who has learnt 
to throw bombs from an aeroplane will prefer this 
to the humdrum occupations that will be open to 
him in peace time ; but the man who has learnt (say) 
to combat yellow fever wiO. prefer this to the work 
of an army surgeon in war time. Modem war 
involves a very great deal of skill, and this helps 
to make it attractive to various kinds of experts. 
Much scientific skill is needed equally in peace and 
in war; there is no way by which a scientific pacifist 
can make sure that his discoveries or inventioiB 
will not be used to increase the destruction in the 
next stmggle. Nevertheless, there is, speaking 
broadly, a distinction between the kinds of skill that 
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power by its effects, and we must therefore first 
make up our minds as to what effects we desire. 

For my part, I consider that whatever is good or 
bad is embodied in individuals, not primarily in 
communities. Some philosophies which could be 
used to support the corporative State — ^notably the 
philosophy of Hegel — attribute ethical qualities to 
communities as such, so that a State may be admir- 
able though most of its citizens are wretched. I think 
that such philosophies are tricks for justifying the 
privileges of the holders of powder, and that, whatever 
our politics may be, there can be no valid argument 
for an undemocratic ethic, I mean by an undemo- 
cratic ethic one w’hich singles out a certain portion 
of mankind and says "'these men are to enjoy the 
good things, and the rest are merely to minister to 
them.” I should reject such an ethic in any case, 
but it has, as we saw in the last chapter, the dis- 
advantage of being self-refuting, since it is very 










had achieved a great measure of success. No one 
of the four had much success in his own lifetime. No 
one of the four would have affected human life as 


he has done if power had been his primary object 
No one of the four sought the kind of power that 
enslaves others, but the kind that sets them free — in 
the case of the first two, by showing how to master 
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some demagogue. Plato, like Confucius, sought the 
solution in a government of men trained to wisdom. 
TMs \i€W has been revived by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, who admire an oligarchy in which power is 
confined to those who have the ‘Vocation of leader- 
ship.” In the inteiv^al between Plato and the Webk 
the world has tried military autocracy, theocracy^ 
hereditary monarchy, oligarchy, democracy, and 
the Rule of the Saints — the last of these, after the 
failure of Cromw^ell's experiment, having been 
revived in our day by Lenin and Hitler. All this 
suggests that our problem has not yet been solved. 

To anyone who studies history or human nature, 
it must be evident that democracy, while not a 
complete solution, is an essential part of the solution. 
The complete solution is not to be found by confining 
ourselves to political conditions ; w^e must 
account also of economics, of propaganda, and of 
psychology as affected by circumstances and educa- 
tion, Our subject thus divides itself into four parts : 
(I) political conditions, (II) economic conditions, 
(III) propaganda conditions, and (IV) psychological 
and educational conditions. Let us take these in 
succession. 


I 

The merits of democracy are negative : it do^ not 
insure good government, but it prevents certain 
evils. Until women began to take part in political 
affairs, married women had no control over their 
own property, or even over their own earnings; a 
charwoman with a drunken husband had no re* 
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yellow population governed by a small white 
aristocracy. The evils of slavery and serfdom are 
familiar, and wherever a minority has a secure 
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to sink, sooner or later, mto either slavery or serfdom. 
All history shows that, as might be expected, 
minorities caimot be trusted to care for the inter^ts 
of majorities. 

There is a tendency, as strong now as at any former 
time, to suppose that an oligarchy is admirable if it 
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political leader, it retains the ideas of the nursery^ 
and defin'CS the '"good” as those who obey its orders 
and the "'bad” as those who defy it. Consequently 
our own political party consists of "good” men 
and the opposite party consists of "bad” men, 
"Good” government is government by our group, 
"bad” government that by the other group. The 
Montagues are "good,” the Capulets "bad,” or met 
versa. 

Such a point of view, if taken seriously, makes 
social life impossible. Only force can decide whicii 
group is "good” and which "bad,” and the decision, 
when made, may at any moment be upset by an 
insurrection. Neither group, if it attains power, 
will care for the interests of the other, except in so 
far as it is controlled by the fear of rousing rebellion. 
Social life, if it is to be anything better than tyranny, 
demands a certain impartiality. But since, in many 
matters, collective action is necessary, the only 
practicable form of impartiality, in such matters, is 
the rule of the majority. 

Democracy, however, though necessary, is by 
no means the only political condition required 
for the taming of power. It is possible, in a democracy, 
for the majority to exercise a brutal and wholly 
unnecessary tyranny over a minority. In the period 
from 1885 to 1922, the government of the United 
Kingdom was (except for the exclusion of women) 
democratic, but that did not prevent the oppression 
of Ireland. Not only a national, but a religious or 
political minority may be persecuted. The safe- 
guarding of minorities, so far as is compatible with 



v^iiere mere is a geograpnicaiiy concentratea 
minority, such as the Irish before 1922, it is possible 
to solve a great many problems by devoiiition. But 
when the minority is distributed throughout the 
area concerned, this method is largely inapplicable. 
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Low CountrieSj where Protestants were in revolt 
against Spain, it was to be expected that the Spani- 


questions have not the same political importance. 
Even political differences, if they do not go too deep, 
are no reason for persecution. Conservatives, Liber- 
als, and Labour people can all live peaceably side 
by side, because diey do not wish to alter the Con- 
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percentage of members feel that they have had a 
part. 

This method, however, has obvious limitations. 
Many questions are so essentially geographical that 
a geographical constituency is unavoidable. Public 
bodies affect our lives at so many points that a busy 
man who is not a politician cannot take action about 
most of the local or national issues that concern 


him. The 1 

lest solution would 1 

probabh 
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sion of the method of the trade umon oiEcial, who is 
elected to represent a certain interest. At pr^ent, 
many interests have no such representative. Democ- 
racy, if it is to exist psychologically as well as politi- 
cally, demands organization of the various interests, 
and their representation, in political bargaining, by 
men who enjoy whatever influence is justified by 
the numbers and enthusiasm of their constituents. 
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organization. But if the danger of war were eKmin- 
ated, local questions would again come to the fore 
and men’s political interests would be much mor^ 
concerned than at present with questions as to whidi 
they could have both knowledge and an effective 
voice. For it is the fear of war, more than anything 
else, which compels men to direct their attention 
to distant coxmtries and to the external activities of 
their own government. 

Where democracy exists, there is still need to 
safeguard individuals and minorities against tyranny, 
both because tyranny is imdesirable in itself and 
because it is likely to lead to breaches of order. 
Montesquieu’s advocacy of the separation of legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary, the traditional F.nglKK 
belief in checks and balances, Bentham’s political 
doctrines, and the whole of nineteenth-centuiy 
liberalism, were designed to prevent the arbitrary 
exercise of power. But such methods have come to 
be considered incompatible with efficiency. No doubt 
the separation of the War Office and the Horse 
Guards was a safeguard against military dictator- 
ship, but it had disastrous results in the Crimean 
War. When, in former times, the legislature and 
the executive disagreed, the result was a highly 
inconvenient deadlock; now in England, efiSciency 
is secured by uniting both powers, to all intents and 
purposes, in the Cabinet. The eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century methods of preventing arbitraiy 
power no longer suit our circumstances, and such 
new methods as exist are not yet very effective^ 
There is need of associations to safeguard this or 
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defending police force should, moreover, become the 
prosecuting police force where one class of crimes 
is concerned, namely crimes committed by the 
prosecuting police in the execution of their ^‘duty.” 
By this means, but by no other (so far as I can see), 
the present oppressive power of the police could be 
mitigated. 

II 

I come now to the economic conditions required 
in order to minimize arbitrary power. This subject 
is of great importance, both on its own account, and 
because there has been a very great deal of confusion 
of thought in relation to it. 

Political democracy, while it solves a part of our 
problem, does not by any means solve the whole. 
Marx pointed out that there could be no real 
equalization of power through politics alone, while 
economic power remained monarchical or oligarchic. 
It followed that economic power must be in the hands 
of the State, and that the State must be democratic. 
Those who profess, at the present day, to be Marx’s 
followers, have kept only the half of his doctrine, 
and have thrown over the demand that the Stale 
should be democratic. They have thus concentrated 
both economic and political po’wer in the hands of 
an oligarchy, which has become, in consequence, 
more powerM and more able to exercise tyranny 
than any oligarchy of former tim^. 

Both old-fashioned democracy and new-fasHontti 
Marxism have aimed at the taming of power. The 
fbmier failed because it was only political, the iattex 
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because it was only economic. Without a combina- 
tion of bothj nothing approaching to a solution of 
the problem is possible. 

The arguments in favour of State ownership of 
land and the large economic organizations are partly 
technical, partly political. The technical arguments 
have not been much stressed except by the Fabian 
Society, and to some extent in America in connection 
TOth such matters as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Nevertheless they are very strong, especially in 
connection with electricity and water power, and 
cause even Conservative governments to introduce 
measures which, from a technical point of view, are 
socialistic. We have seen how, as a result of modem 
technique, organizations tend to grow and to coalesce 
and to increase their scope; the inevitable conse- 
quence is that the political State must either in- 
creasingly take over economic functions, or partially 
abdicate in favour of vast private enterprises which 
are sufficiently powerful to defy or control it. If the 
State does not acquire supremacy over such enter- 
prises, it becomes their puppet, and they become 
the real State. In one way or another, wherever 
modem technique exists, economic and political 
power must become unified. This movement towards 
unification has the irresistible impersonal character 
which Marx attributed to the development that he 
prophesied. But it has nothing to do with the class 
war or the wrongs of the proletariat. 

Socialism as a political movement has aimed at 
furthering the interests of industrial wage-earners; 
its technical advantages have been kept compara- 
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control in large American corporations. They point 
out that, in the majority of such corporations^ all the 
directors together usually o%\tl only about one or 
two per cent of the stock, and yet, in effect, have 
complete control: 

‘'Tn the election of the board the stock holder 
ordinarily has three alternatives. He can refraiii 
from voting, he can attend the annual meeting and 
personally vote his stock, or he can sign a proxy 
transferring his voting power to certain indiriduals 
selected by the management of the corporation, the 
proxy committee. As his personal vote will count for 
little or nothing at the meeting unless he has a very 
large block of stock, the stock holder is practically 
reduced to the alternative of not voting at all or 
else of handing over his vote to individuals over whom he has 
no control and in whose selection he did not participate. 
In neither case will he be able to exercise any measure 
of control. Rather, control will tend to be in the 
hands of those w^'ho select the proxy committee. . . . 
Since the proxy committee is appointed by the 
existing management, the latter can virtually 
dictate their own successors.’ 

The helpless individuals described in the above 
passage are, it should be noted, not proletarians, 
but capitalists. They are part owners of the corpora- 
tion concerned, in the sense that they have legal 
rights W’hich may, with luck, bring them in a certain 
income; but owing to their lack of control, the 
income is very precarious. When I first visited the 
United State in 1896, I was struck by the enormous 

^ Op. cit., pp. 86-7. 
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everythiBg will be different. This view seems to me 
to show a fahnre to grasp the fact that economic 
power is now a matter of government rather than 
ownership. If the United States Steel Corporation, 
say, were taken over by the United States Govern- 
ment, it w^ould stiH need men to manage it; they 
would either be the same men who now manage it, 
or men with similar abilities and a similar outiook. 
The attitude which they now have towards the 
shareholders they would then have towards the 
citizens. True, they would be subject to the govern- 
ment, but unless it was democratic and responsive 
to public opinion, it would have a point of view 
closely similar to that of the officials. 

Marxists, ha\ing retained, as a result of the author- 
ity of Marx and Engels, many ways of thinking that 
belong to the forties of last century, stiU conceive of 
businesses as if they belonged to individual capitalists, 
and have not learnt the lessons to be derived from 
the separation of ownership and control. The im- 
portant person is the man who has control of 
economic power, not the man who has a fraction 
of the nominal ownership. The Prime Minister does 
not own No. lo Downing Street, and Bishops do 
not own their palaces; but it would be absurd 
to pretend, on this account, that they are no better 
off as regards housing than the average wage-earner. 
Under any form of socialism which is not democratic, 
those who control economic power can, without 
'“owning” anything, have palatial official residences, 
the use of the best cars, a princely entertainment 
allowance, holidays at the public expense in official 
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democracy have been illustrated by the course of 


enthusiasts is becoming more and more convincing 
to those whose minds are open to reason on the sul> 
ject. The arguments from history and psychology 


chapters have shown how rash it is to expect irre- 
sponsible power to be benevolent. What actually 
happens, as regards power, is summed up by Eugene 
Lyons in the following words: 

‘ 'Absolutism at the top implies hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of large and small autocrats 
in a state that monopolizes all means of life and 
expression, work and pleasure, rewards and punish- 
ments. A centralized autocratic rule must function 
through a human machine of delegated authority, 
a pyramid of graded officialdom, each layer sub- 
servient to those above and overbearing to those 
below. Unless there are brakes of genuinely demo- 
cratic control and the corrective of a hard-and-fast 
legality to which everyone, even the anointed of 


or some one 
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democratic countries, which causes the politicians 
in power to be objects of hostile criticism by nearly 
half the nation. This makes it impossible for them 
to commit many crimes to which they might other- 
wise be prone. 

All this is more important when the State has a 
monopoly of economic power than it is under 
capitalism, since the power of the State will be 
vastly augmented. Take a concrete case: that of 
women employed in the public service. At present 
they have a grievance, because their rates of pay 
are lower than those of men ; they have legitimate 
ways of making their grievance known, and it would 
not be safe to penalize them for making use of these 
w’ays. There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that the present inequality would necessarily cease 
with the adoption of Socialism, but the means of 
agitating about it would cease, unless express pro- 
vision were made for just such cases. Newspapers and 
printing presses would all belong to the government, 
and would print only what the government ordered. 
Can it be assumed as certain that the government 
would print attacks on its own policy? If not, there 
would be no means of political agitation by means 
of print. Public meetings would be just as difficult, 
since the halls would aU belong to the government 
Consequently, unless careftd provision were made 
for the express purpose of safeguarding political 
liberty, no method would exist of making grievances 
known, and the government, when once elected, 
would be as omnipotent as Hitler, and could easily 
arrange for its own re-election to the end of time. 
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There are certain regions, such as art and science 
and (so far as public order allows) party politics' 
where uniformity is not necessary or even desirable' 
These are the legitimate sphere of competition, and 
it is important that public feeling should be such as 
to bear differences on such matters without exaspera- 
tion. Democracy, if it is to succeed and endure 
demands a tolerant spirit, not too much hate, and 
not too much love of violence. But this brings us to 
the psychological conditions for the taming of power. 

IV 

The psychological conditions for the taming of 
power are in some ways the most difficult. In 
connection with the psychology of power, we saw 
that fear, rage, and all kinds of violent collective 
excitement, tend to make men blindly follow a 
leader, who, in most cases, takes advantage of their 
trust to establish himself as a tyrant. It is therefore 
important, if democracy is to be preserved, both to 
avoid the circumstances that produce general excite- 
ment, and to educate in such a way that the popula- 
tion shall be little prone to moods of this sort 
Where a spirit of ferocious dogmatism prevails, any 
opinion with which men disagree is liable to provoke 
a breach of the peace. Schoolboys are apt to ill-treat 
a boy whose opinions are in any way odd, and 
many grown men have not got beyond the mental 
age of schoolboys. A diffiised liberal sentiment, tinged 
with scepticism, makes social co-operation much 1^ 
difficult, and liberty correspondingly more possible. 
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freed from the fear of war, under no matter what 
form of government or what economic system, it 
would in time find ways of curbing the ferocity of 
its rulers. On the other hand, all war, but especially 
modem war, promotes dictatorship by causing the 
timid to seek a leader and by converting the bolder 
spirits from a society into a pack. 

The risk of war causes a certain kind of mass 
psychology, and reciprocally this kind, where it 
exists, increases the risk of war, as well as the likeli- 
hood of despotism. We have therefore to consider the 
kind of education which will make societies least 
prone to collective hysteria, and most capable of 
successfully practising democracy. 

Democracy, if it is to succeed, needs a wide 
diffusion of two qualities which seem, at first sight, 
to tend in opposite directions. On the one hand, 
men must have a certain degree of self-reliance and 
a certain willingness to back their own judgment; 
there must be political propaganda in opposite 
directions, in which many people take part. But on 
the other hand men must be willing to submit to the 
decision of the majority when it goes against them. 
Either of these conditions may fail : the population 
may be too submissive, and may follow a vigorous 
leader into dictatorship ; or each party may be too 
self-assertive, with the result that the nation falls 
into anarchy. 

What education has to do in this matter may be 
considered under two heads: first, in relation to 
character and the emotions ; secondly, in relation to 
instruction. Let us begin with the former. 
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peratiorij which involves the asserti 
on up to a certain point, but no 
ings us to a source of trouble 
namely what is called “princif 
iZLiK aoout principle, self-sacrifice, heroic devotion 
to a cause, and so on, should be scanned somewhat 
sceptically. A little psycho-analysis will often show 
that what goes by these fine names is really something 
quite different, such as pride, or hatred, or desire for 

i\dzed 

and personified as a noble form of idealism. The 
warlike patriot, who is willing and even anxious to 
fight for his country, may reasonably be suspected 
of a certain pleasure in killing. A kindly population, 
a population who in their childhood had received 
kindness and been made happy, and who in youth 
had found the world a fidendly place, would not 
develop that particular sort of idealism called 
patriotism, or class-w^ar, or what not, which consists 
in joining together to kill people in large numbers. 
I think the tendency to cruel forms of idealism is 
increased by unhappiness in childhood, and would 
be lessened if early education were emotionally what 
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the arguments used, and should gently insinuate the 
\iew that eloquence is inversely proportional to solid 
reason. To acquire immunity to eloquence is of the 
utmost importance to the citizens of a democracy. 

Modem propagandists have learnt from adver- 
tisers, who led the way in the technique of producing 
irrational belief. Education should be designed to 
counteract the natural credulity and the natural 
incredulity of the uneducated : the habit of believing 
an emphatic statement without reasons, and of 
disbelie\ing an xmemphatic statement even when 
accompanied by the best of reasons. I should begin 
in the infant school, with two classes of sweets 
betw^een w^hich the children should choose : one very 
nice, recommended by a coldly accurate statement 
as to its ingredients; the other very nasty, recom- 
mended by the utmost skill of the best advertisers. 
A little later I should give them a choice of two 
places for a country holiday: a nice place recom- 
mended by a contour map, and an ugly place 
recommended by magnificent posters. 

The teaching of history ought to be conducted in 
a similar spirit. There have been in the past eminent 
orators and writers who defended, with an appearance 
of great wisdom, positions which no one now holds : 
the reality of witchcraft, the beneficence of slavery, 
and so on. I should cause the young to know such 
masters of eloquence, and to appreciate at once 
their rhetoric and their wrong-headedness. Gradually 
I should pass on to current questions. As a sort of 
boime bouche to their history, I should read to them 
what is said about Spaia (or whatever at the moment 
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which the better emotions can grow", and to bring 
about the realization of what may give value to 
human life. 

This has been, in the past, one of the purposes of 
religion. The Churches, however, have ako had 
other purposes, and their dogmatic basis causes 
difficulties. For those to whom traditional religion 
is no longer possible, there are other ways. Some 
find wffiat they need in music, some in poetry. For 
some others, astronomy serves the same purpose. 
When we reflect upon the size and antiquity of the 
stellar universe, the controversies on this rather 
insignificant planet lose some of their importance, 
and the acerbity of our disputes seems a trifle 
ridiculous. And when we are liberated by this 
negative emotion, we are able to realize more fully, 
through music or poetry, through history or science, 
through beauty or through pain, that the really 
valuable things in human life are individual, not 
such things as happen on a battlefield or in the 
clash of politics or in the regimented march of 
masses of men towards an externally imposed goal. 
The organized life of the community is necessary, but 
it is necessary as mechanism, not something to be 
valued on its own account. What is of most value 
in human fife is more analogous to what all the 
great religious teachers have spoken of Those who 
believe in the Corporate State maintain that our 
high^t activities are collective, whereas I should 
maintain that we all reach our best in different ways, 
and that the emotional unity of a crowd can only be 
achieved on a lower level. 
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bad, it admits that it neither can nor wishes to 
mould the will, or, since will is the essential root of 
man, man himself; and that it holds this to be 
altogether impossible. The new education, on the 
contrary, w^ould have to consist in a complete 
annihilation of the freedom of the will in the territory 
that it undertook to deal with.’’ 

His reason for desiring to create “good” men is 
not that they are in themselves better than “bad” 
men ; his reason is that “only in such (good men) can 
the German nation persist, but through bad men it 
will necessarily coalesce with foreign countries.” 

All this may be taken as expressing the exact 
antithesis of what the liberal educator will wish to 
achieve. So far from “annihilating the freedom of 
the will,” he will aim at strengthening individual 
judgment ; he will instil what he can of the scientific 
attitude towards the pursuit of knowledge ; he will 
try to make beliefs tentative and responsive to 
e\ddence; he will not pose before his pupils as 
omniscient, nor will he yield to the love of power 
on the pretence that he is pursuing some absolute 
good. Love of power is the chief danger of the 
educator, as of the politician; the man who can 
be trusted in education must care for his pupils on 
their own account, not merely as potential soldiers 
in an army or propagandists for a cause. Fichte and 
the powerful men who have inherited his ideals, 
when they see children, think: “Here is material 
that I can manipulate, that I can teach to behave 
like a machine in furtherance of my purposes; for 
the moment I may be impeded by joy of life, 
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